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Editor’s Note 


Mr. Angus McClaskey is an attorney and land developer. 
More significantly for members of Urban Land Institute 
he is president of Don Mills Developments Limited, Don 
Mills, Ontario. 

The community of Don Mills is the finest portrayal we 
have in North America of the satellite concept. Built on 
2,000 acres of once raw land lying in the township of North 
York but within the boundaries of metropolitan Toronto, 
Don Mills after six years of construction now houses 
about 20,000 people, 72 industries, churches, schools, a shop- 
ping center, and provides for all the amenities of suburban 
living. At the developer’s request the basic principles of 


land use now evidenced in Don Mills were set down by a 
panel of members from the Executive Group of the Com- 
munity Builders’ Council of ULI. In 1952 and 1953 this 
panel on two occasions advised the development company 
on the basic concepts which the developers were able to 
follow in completing the Don Mills community. 

In his remarks here presented Mr. McClaskey does not 
speak of Don Mills, rather he tells about his views on the 
direction to be taken in planning for future land develop- 
ment projects. The occasion for Mr. McClaskey’s remarks 
was the luncheon session of the Community Builders’ 
Council meeting in Montreal, Canada, October 2, 1959. 
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The subjects with which I am going 
to deal are the problems of urban 
growth now facing our cities, the basic 
questions of land use and the ensuing 
problems that confront planners, mu- 
nicipalities, governments and develop- 
ers. I may say some things which will 
bring disagreement—and I am _ very 
glad that the Chairman in introducing 
me did not mention a question period. 

In talking about the future of our 
cities and their growth, a complex sub- 
ject to which I have not the answers, 
it is difficult to find a starting point. 


Land Use 


The unparalleled expansion of the 
urban areas in both the United States 
and Canada since the war, and the fact 
that such growth is undoubtedly going 


to continue, has resulted in more and 
more people giving thought to the 
future patterns which our cities will 
take. In Canada alone (the compar- 
able figures in the United States would 
be much greater) the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics headed by Gordon 
Churchill, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, forecasts that in the next twenty 
to twenty-five years 1,000 square miles 
will be urbanized on the edges of 
metropolitan areas and cities. Just 
think of the untold billions of dollars 
that will be involved! But more im- 
portant, what form is this development 
going to take? Apart from the money 
involved, the question is whether our 
communities will become better places 
in which to live. This is basically a 
question of proper use of land and 


elimination of land wastage; because, 
as you know—and I think everyone 
will agree—the wastage of land that 
is going on is fantastic. Land use in- 
cludes the matter of parks, highways 
and other physical aspects such as the 
composition of housing, the type of 
housing, the forms these dwellings are 
to take, not only with regard to their 
internal layout and design but also the 
juxtaposition of the units one to an- 
other and to the great outdoors. 
Housing is a very serious and chal- 
lenging problem and no one has to be 
persuaded that the physical environ- 
ment in which people live has a tre- 
mendous effect not only on a family but 
also on the individuals who comprise it. 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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A Common Denominator For Subdivision 
Regulations 


As Mr. McClaskey points out in his remarks (see the lead article), we are 
giving more thought these days to the future pattern our cities will take. In 
this thinking, land development problems and solutions are paramount. With 
the prospect oi greater urban concentrations we naturally turn to ways and 
means for obtaining what we hope will be better places in which to live Mr. 
McClaskey makes the point that uniformity in housing types is not the answer. 
Yet we are uniformly continuing to build the pattern of single-family houses. 
Unsuspectingly, such uniformity in dwelling types leads builders to wonder 
whether standard subdivision ordinances on a metropolitan basis would be a 
good thing. Certainly not. We do not need standardization in development; we 
need better understanding and finer application of the rules whereby good 
development for livability is achieved evenly over all parts of a metropolitan 
area. 


Variables 


In every metropolitan area there are vast differences in the type and 
character of existing residential, commercial and industrial development. The 
complexity is such that the element of uniformity is almost non-existent. We 
have the variables of geographic location, topography, accessibility and citizens’ 
desires to deal with. In one segment of the total community we have the 
single-family detached house with owner preference for acreage lots in outer 
areas. In the next jurisdiction, generated by industry and commerce, a market 
demand for apartments and row houses may exist. Regardless of arbitrary 
jurisdictional lines, who is to say that each area is not right for its own situation 
and that its citizens should not reflect their desires in the subdivision require- 
ments they adopt? 


Subdivision Regulations and Building Codes 


There is a vast difference between subdivision regulations and building 
codes. The physical components of any building are pretty much the same in 
Boston as they are in Seattle. Even though variations in climate and soil condi- 
tions must be recognized, structural elements can be standardized. Building 
codes deal primarily with the assembly of manufactured parts put together 
properly to insure health and safety. While including these objectives, subdi- 
vision regulations deal with two natural and unstandardized components—land 
and people. 

There are certain areas of uniformity, however, which can and should be 
incorporated into subdivision regulations. This uniformity lies in the use of a 
form for organization of the procedures employed in the administration and 
enforcement of the regulations—not in uniformity of the specifications. Such 
administrative aspects of uniformity become increasingly important as local land 
developers extend their operations to the entire metropolitan area where once 
they worked within a single jurisdiction only. Variations in specifications for 
land improvement are often confusing enough to the developer without further 
complicating his operations by his having to work with totally dissimilar wording, 
definitions, administrative processes and approval procedures. 


Progressive Steps 


We might consider certain progressive steps toward achieving some stand- 
ardization in our land development codes as they pertain to the local jurisdictions 
within a metropolitan area: The first step would be selling the idea of some 
degree of uniformity in the organization of a code. The second step would be 
the setting up of a technical working committee composed of the person from 
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NEW ULI PUBLICATIONS 


Securing Open Space for Urban 
America: Conservation Easements by 
William H. Whyte, Jr., is the latest in 
ULI’s Technical Bulletin series. As 
No. 36 in the series, this new bulletin 
is sent to all members as part of their 
membership. In this bulletin, after a 
year’s intensive investigation, Mr. 
Whyte presents his case for conserva- 
tion easements as a method to save 
open space. As land is absorbed for 
urban purposes, open space areas dis- 
appear with finality. This report deals 
with a tool that can be used advan- 
tageously for preserving the open 
countryside, even close to the urban 
scene. The bulletin is aimed at help- 
ing those who want help in the action 
to be taken. It is a detailed extension 
of the popularized version of Mr. 
Whyte’s report which appeared in LIFE 
magazine, August 17, 1959, as a “Plan 
to Save Vanishing U. S. Countryside.” 
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MUTUAL PROBLEMS OF DEVEL- 
OPERS, PLANNERS AND 


GOVERNMENTS 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Critics 

As you know, our magazines, news- 
papers and publications of all sorts are 
full of articles by planners, architects, 
conservationists and others on _ the 
whole land use subject. While I com- 
mend these gentlemen for the time and 
thought they are putting into it, I must 
say that most of them are contributing 
more heat than light on the solution of 
the problem. They have one thing in 
common, however: They absolutely 
decry what is being done at the pres- 
ent time and invariably attack as the 
culprit the land developer and the 
builder. 

Then you hear the phrase “urban 
sprawl” used. ‘Urban sprawl” is com- 
ing to have the same distasteful con- 
notation as “stenographer’s spread.” 
According to these critics, we are not 
building homes; we are building slums. 
Recently a Canadian planner got head- 
lines clear across the country with the 
catch words, “Stop Building Tomor- 
row’s Slums.” I could go on with in- 
numerable instances of such remarks 
in Canada, and I am sure you could 
supply many parallels in the United 
States. Recently in a Toronto paper 
we had a headline which read, “Sub- 
urbs Menace to the City.” 


“Slum” 


Let us look at this word “slum” for 
a minute. I am allergic to the word, 
especially when it is directed to land 
development. A critic in a popular 
magazine refers to Don Mills as a fresh 
air slum. Now just bear with me a 
minute and we will see what the defini- 
tion of a slum is. To define a slum you 
have to take it in two parts: One is the 
physical aspects of the structure—age, 
shape, form, the question of light, heat, 
sanitation, ventilation—and all that 
goes with the structure itself. The 
other aspect of a slum is overcrowding 
on an occupancy per room count basis 
or overcrowding in relation to open 
space. All I have to say on this score 
is that the vast majority of building 
in the United States and Canada is done 
under FHA or NHA provisions; so if 
we are building slums our respective 
national building codes are slum codes 
because, as you know, both lay down 
innumerable conditions with regard to 
the physical construction and associa- 
tion of dwelling units with one another. 

Congestion is a different matter. All 
I can say here is that overcrowding in 
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our slums is a monstrous thing. It is 
a social blight. It is a mark against 
our whole respective ways of life; and 
something will have to be done about it. 

The point I want to make is this: 
You can take the finest project you can 
allow the planners and the architects 
to dream of to create the ideal com- 
munity; and it can still become a slum 
if it is overcrowded—overcrowded in 
relation to the units and in relation to 
the open space. 

My comment is this: If they mean 
we are building slums because these 
houses are wearing out, they may be 
right. But with regard to overcrowd- 
ing, it is the obligation of society to 
see that this is eliminated in the years 
to come. 


Pictures 


Incidentally, these remarks are not 
meant to be a tirade against planners— 
but if my planner friends were here 
they would be shaking their heads at 
me, and all I would say is that I have 
been shaking my head at them for their 
articles, which have been having a tre- 
mendous impact in this country. There 
are also pictures. There are two pic- 
tures at least; one is of the rental proj- 
ect built many years ago with land- 
scaping, trees, and ivy—everything, as- 
suredly to show it as a delightful place 
in which to live. But always on the 
other side of the page is a new develop- 
ment just completed and entirely bare, 
which presents a very unattractive ap- 
pearance. However, I wonder if by 
some miracle you could strip all the 
landscaping from the older project and 
reduce it to its original condition 
whether it would not have a more 
gaunt and distasteful appearance than 
the new one with which it is being con- 
trasted. I am not alone in this thought. 

The other day I was talking to one of 
the leading Canadian architects in the 
housing field. We were dealing with a 
proposed rental project and he said to 
me, “I hate to admit it, but when it 
comes to the overall concept of a 
rental project I think landscaping and 
planting is 60 per cent of the charge 
and architecture 40 per cent.” There 
may be those, and there should be, who 
disagree with that statement, but I put 
it forward to you sincerely. 


Use of Land 


Among planners and architects and 
their concepts of our future cities there 
is a tremendous difference of opinion. 
I welcome the difference because it is 
only on the anvil of disagreement that 
we will forge the right concept of the 


finished project. We have those who 
insist it should have all high-rise 
buildings; we have those who are 
against that and want low densities. 
We have those who are against the 
development of suburbs, who are trying 
to suggest that satellite communities 
should take their place. We have those 
who are against freeways and express- 
ways and those who support the idea. 
I could go on and on. This disagree- 
ment between the various groups and 
subgroups of planners is a very desir- 
able thing. But there is generally one 
basic agreement among them, one with 
which I think all developers could 
agree: There is a prodigious waste of 
land taking place and not only a waste 
of land itself, which is an irreplaceable 
asset, but a waste of millions of dollars 
spent on developing that land, because 
when we have spent the money and 
developed the land we are not produc- 
ing communities that are the best 
places in which to live. With this state- 
ment as to land most of us can agree. 

With regard to this matter of direct- 
ing the mass of criticism at the devel- 
opers—and I am not here to say that 
everything we have done is good and 
cannot be done better—I would suggest 
we are dealing with the shadow more 
than the substance, because the funda- 
mental use of land and the official plans 
within which we are operating are 
governed by the municipality. True, in 
Canada the provincial government has 
something to do with it and, indirectly, 
the Federal government, but basically 
land use and zoning are determined by 
the municipalities. If we are going to 
accomplish and improve whatever con- 
cept is used for our future cities, it is 
going to take a tremendous revision of 
our zoning bylaws, but that will only 
be the written reflection of a change of 
thinking by the various municipalities. 


Zoning 


In analyzing this problem it is easy to 
be critical of municipalities, but we 
must appreciate their difficulties which 
all go back to their financial problems. 
In Canada, as you may know, and it 
may be happening in the United States, 
the municipality is being faced with 
continually increasing financial prob- 
lems and its share of the total tax take 
is decreasing. We must also remember 
that the municipality is the taxing body 
closest to the average citizen and the 
one over which he has the most control. 

So what are we finding in the way 
of zoning? It is a sorry fact that in a 
great many instances zoning in munici- 
palities in Canada has become an exer- 
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cise in assessment, not planning, be- 
cause from the municipality’s point of 
view the small house on a small lot is 
a definite item in the municipal budget. 
That, unfortunately, is a fact. 

Another thing happening in Canada 
caused by this basic financial problem 
of municipalities is that areas are being 
zoned for industrial use regardless of 
whether they are suitable for industry 
merely because industry provides for 
an increase in assessments. Some 
Canadian municipalities are making 
the release of building permits condi- 
tional on a proportion of the total 
assessment being produced by indus- 
trial development. I do not know 
whether this practice has occurred in 
the United States, but sometimes there 
is no iron curtain across our borders 
shutting out bad ideas. 


Municipalities 


Again, Canadian municipalities with 
respect to their undeveloped areas are 
taking two steps; zoning is one and 
financial pressure is the other. Some 
municipalities in their legislation are 
making it difficult for new develop- 
ment of any kind to take place except 
industrial. In other cases, they are 
demanding that the developer put in a 
high level of services and pay for all 
the improvements. This started and 
had its roots in financial problems, but 
in Canada today, except in the Province 
of Quebec which appears to be a 
Utopia in this respect, the specifications 
and demands on the developer for 
internal services are reaching fantastic 
heights. Furthermore, levies, contribu- 
tions, demands in what you might call 
fringe matters are being charged 
against the subdivider; and these things 
must be passed on to the home owner 
or be reflected in the rent. The result 
is that more and more Canadians are 
being eliminated from the housing 
market because of the cost of improving 
land, entirely apart from the cost of 
the structure that goes on it. 

It is all very well to talk about the 
municipalities reorienting their think- 
ing if we are going to have a future 
pattern of urban growth, but it is just 
as important to mobilize public opin- 
ion, because unless public opinion sup- 
ports the new and better concepts of 
urban growth, nothing will happen. 


Housing Types 


There seems to be a fixation in North 
America (again except in the Province 
of Quebec and perhaps some places in 
the United States) that we must have 
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the single-family dwelling on its sepa- 
rate lot. This seems to be a status 
symbol—Vance Packard would have 
something to say about it. Maybe the 
reason is that we thought we had so 
much land that we could go on that 
way indefinitely. We know that in 
European countries they have found 
better ways to use their land, but I am 
not suggesting that the single-family 
dwelling, the detached house, is going 
to disappear—not at all. We are going 
to continue to build them, but I am 
convinced that in the future we will see 
a greater variety of housing types. We 
will use all physical conceptions that 
we have used in developing our new 
communities; but, as you know, there 
seems to be a feeling among many 
home owners (people seem to _ go 
through a reorientation of thinking 
when they become home owners) that 
an apartment development dweller is 
some sort of second-class citizen. How- 
ever, I feel our public thinking is going 
to undergo a considerable change. 


Greater Variety 


To sum up these remarks, I think 
we are going to make much better 
use of our land. I think our com- 
munities are not going to have that 
deadly uniformity of appearance. I 
think you will see communities de- 
velop in a combination of single- 
family dwellings, multiple dwellings, 
garden homes, multiplexes—the whole 
panorama, low-rise and high-rise, and 
so on. I believe that will take place. 
I think we will be increasing the 
densities, and if we are going to make 
better use of land we will have to in- 
crease the density; but in increasing 
density, we are still going to provide 
better places in which to live. This is 
not a case of “sweating land,” which 
we are accused of so often when we 
are on this subject. We can increase 
density and save on land, money, serv- 
ices, and still create a much better 
physical environment. I think in the 
future you will not see so much of the 
uniformity of income level in our vari- 
ous communities. Now we start out 
on a project and are beamed at a cer- 
tain bracket; we are either in the 
medium, high or low income bracket. 
I am not suggesting that $100,000 
houses should be next to the $15,000 
house. We have to remember human 
nature, but I do think our communities 
will be planned on a more economically 
integrated basis. 

Take for example the question of 
dwellings for old people, the increas- 





ing percentage of people over 65 years 
of age, eliminating that group that need 
public assistance and will continue to 
need it. What are any of us doing in 
our developments to provide housing 
particularly designed for the elderly? 
I feel we will have to give thought to 
this sort of thing in the future, not on 
the basis of philanthropy but as an 
exercise in profit. We can do it on a 
profitable basis and have the satis- 
faction of creating an environment that 
will be attractive to senior citizens. 


Less Intervention 


As to planners, my only sugges- 
tion is this: They all seem to analyze 
this problem of future growth and 
they always come up with one con- 
clusion, that conclusion being’ the 
necessity for more and more govern- 
mental intervention in the housing and 
land development field. I do not say 
that planners’ are _ socialistic—that 
would be an unfair remark—but I will 
say that if you carry the arguments of 
some of the leading exponents to their 
logical conclusion, it would mean the 
nationalization of land. 

I suggest to our planners that they 
direct their efforts to finding solutions 
within the framework of our present 
economic system. I am convinced this 
can be done. I suggest that our plan- 
ners direct their thinking especially to 
our municipalities, the problems of local 
government, questions of land use, offi- 
cial plans and all that goes with them 
in zoning; that they follow these prob- 
lems through to the provincial and 
finally to the Federal government. I 
feel sure that by these means solutions 
can be found other than continued 
encroachment of government on a 
private field. This is particularly true 
with respect to redevelopment of our 
central core. Our laws in Canada 
practically eliminate any opportunity 
for the private developer to participate 
in this field, which is tremendous; if 
appropriate legislative amendments 
were made, I think you would see a 
decreasing number of public housing 
schemes. 

So far as the provincial governments 
are concerned, they must give more 
leadership to municipalities. Unfor- 
tunately, under our democratic system 
governments do not lead; they are 
pushed. So the voice of public opinion 
as well as everything developers and 
municipalities can do will have to be 
used to force provincial authorities to 
take a stronger position in this whole 
matter. 
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Developers 


With regard to the developer, I am 
not here as a mere counsel for the 
defense and I am not here to commit 
the very error I would attack in others 
(that is, to blame everybody but our- 
selves). There is much we have done 
that we could have done better; in some 
cases there is much we have done that 
is not good. There is much we can do 
better now even within the rigid frame- 
work of land use in which we are 
forced to proceed. But we are the 
catalysts to meld the planning and the 
sociological concepts with the hard 
realities of economics and human na- 
ture, and I think those of us who are 
permanently in the business—and cer- 
tainly there have been many members 
of the Urban Land Institute who have 
devoted themselves to this subject— 
must spend more time and talent on it. 
We have to cooperate with the planners 
and government authorities in trying 
to bring about a revision of thinking 
that will permit future development to 
take place on better planning and 
sociological grounds. 

I would like to throw in an observa- 
tion here. Those of you whose main 
interest is the shopping center business 
may say, “Well, I am not much inter- 
ested in all this.’ But I suggest to you 
that a little analysis and a little reading 
about the trends of the times will con- 
vince you that what might happen in 
the future could have a_ tremendous 
effect on shopping centers. If our 
suburban development is not to con- 
tinue as planned or is to undergo 
serious changes or modifications, this 
will have a very important effect on 
the whole shopping center picture. 

I am proud to be a developer and I 
am sure you are too. Unfortunately, 
the words “developer” and “subdi- 
vider” in the public mind are terms of 
opprobrium; “developer” being synony- 
mous with “land speculator.” We are 
developers, not speculators; there is a 
tremendous difference. A developer 
creates values; a speculator develops 
nothing. A speculator buys land, devel- 
oped or undeveloped, with the idea of 
contributing nothing but with the hope 
of making a profit, and that profit is to 
be made because of economic trends or 
the actions of others. A developer 
buys real estate and, besides his talent 
and imagination, invests capital, some- 
times running into millions of dollars, 
to create assets; and these assets are 
reflected in residential, industrial and 
commercial development. The devel- 
oper is an integral part of our economic 
system and should be recognized as 
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such. It is our job to see that we secure 
this recognition, but I must say it will 
not be secured by words alone. It will 
be secured by actions and deeds. 

I may have painted a somewhat 
gloomy picture of the formidable prob- 
lems facing the future development of 
our urban areas, but I am not despond- 
ent. If we go forward with confidence, 
tempering overoptimism with caution 
and pessimism with reasonableness, we 
will find a way. 





THE JET AGE 


With the advent of jet travel, time— 
not miles—is the unit for measurement 
of distance. On this basis the world 
has become 40 percent smaller. As an 
example of what this time shrinkage 
means, a firm with offices in a mid- 
western city 700 miles from New York 
can now be closer to New York in time 
by having its offices in San Francisco, 
2,800 miles further away in miles. 

Jet airplane travel, as it progresses 
and extends to cities not now so served, 
is going to have an impact on our 
future lives such as we cannot now 
appreciate. Methods of doing business 
and vacation travel patterns will 
change. With its shrinkage of distance 
the jet plane will bring changes in the 
patterns of industry and commerce 
comparable to those made by the rail- 
road when it in turn superseded the 
canal boat and the stagecoach. Even 
now you can leave Los Angeles at 
8:30 a.m., arrive in Chicago in less than 
four hours. After a three hour business 
conference you may leave Chicago at 
5:00 p.m. and be back in Los Angeles 
by 7:00 for dinner at home. 


Effect on Real Estate 


While residents who live near air- 
ports may contest the statement, there 
is indication that the noise from the big 
jets is not so bad as was first antici- 
pated. As reported in The Wall Street 
Journal, a New York City official re- 
cently complimented the carriers on 
observing procedures which tend to 
reduce noise and the Federal Aviation 
Agency says it has received similar 
messages from other citizens—though 
the FAA also notes that it still gets 
some complaints from people who live 
near airports. 

Roy P. Drachman, Realtor of Tucson, 
in his Realty Digest reports on the 
market behavior of real estate in areas 
around six large municipal airports 
scattered around the United States. 


Based cn a study he reports upon, its 
author concluded that the jet age will 
tend to increase real estate activities 
in the vicinity of airports and will 
have no adverse effect on residential 
property in the area. This is not to be 
interpreted recommendation for 
building residences close to airports, 
however. But if the residential prop- 
erty is already there, people can pur- 
chase property within a_ reasonable 
distance of the airport with confidence. 


as a 


Effect on Plane Operations 


Noise reducing regulations for jet 
operations such as are in effect in New 
York boost airline operating costs. The 
jets on take-off must reach minimum 
altitudes before flying over nearby 
communities. This limits loads and in 
some cases reduces the amount of fuel 
which can be carried. This in turn 
makes the jet stop for refueling which 
could be avoided were tanks filled on 
take-off. In Los Angeles, for example, 
jets are required to fly over the ocean, 
thus flying west for some time on east- 
bound flights. This maneuver eats up 
extra fuel and adds as much as 15 to 
20 minutes to flight time, the airlines 
claim. 





DEPRECIATION OF SHOPPING 
CENTERS FOR TAX PURPOSES 


An indication as to how to apply a 
depreciation rule to shopping centers 
for income tax purposes was recently 
set forth in a Tax Court decision. 


As reported in The Wall Street 
Journal, November 15, 1959, the case 


involved an instance where owners of 
a shopping center sought to increase 
their annual depreciation allowances 
by grouping into separate components 
various parts of the structures. For 
example, all tile floors in the several 
buildings making up the center were 
lumped together and assigned a useful 
life of ten years; all wiring was given 
an expected life of 15 years. The 
Revenue Commissioner disallowed this 
approach, maintaining the store build- 
ings as a whole should have been 
grouped together, with a useful life of 
40 years. 

The Tax Court, in overruling 
Commissioner, noted that few 
store leases in the center 
more than ten years. The fact that 
new tenants often require extensive 
remodeling helps justify the shorter 
depreciation periods on parts of the 
structures, the Court reasoned. 
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THE MASS TRANSPORTATION 
SITUATION 


The growing concern, on a national 
scale, with the problem of mass trans- 
portation, was underscored at a unique 
session presented during the Annual 
Convention of the Illinois Association 
of Real Estate Boards. A carefully 
selected panel, conceived and moder- 
ated by Chicago Realtor Harry W. 
Gahagan, a veteran fighter for sound 
mass transportation facilities, brought 
together authorities on several key 
elements in this problem: (1) The na- 
tional aspect, (2) The localized ap- 
proach to solution, (3) The planning 
ramifications and, (4) The legislative 
viewpoint. Presented below are cap- 
sule summaries of remarks by the 
moderator and panelists, which pro- 
vide an excellent overview of the mass 
transportation problem and contempo- 
rary enlightened thinking. 


Harry W. GaAHAGAN, CHAIRMAN. 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEES, ILLINOIS 
ASSOCIATION OF REAL ESTATE BOoarps. 
CHICAGO REAL ESTATE Boarp. 


“Adequate and economical means for 
the efficient movement of people and 
goods are imperative wherever large 
groups of people live in close proximity. 
If the urban areas of our nation are to 
survive inevitable strangulation, thev 
must have integrated, co-ordinated, and 
correlated local mass_ transportation 
systems. 

“The futility of piecemeal approaches 
to the mass transportation situation is 
evidenced by the record of large-scale 
financial losses and the fact that today 
the problem is not only unsolved, but 
even more critical. The transportation 
problem must be faced now, for each 
day that passes it grows more acute 
and the fate of real estate development 
and land values hangs in the balance. 
Today, there are more than 120 million 
people living in urban areas. In the 
next 20 years the number will reach 
192 miilion, an increase of 72 million. 

“Mass transportation facilities must 
be an integral part of an overall plan 
for each particular urban area. They 
must be coordinated and correlated 
with all other metropolitan planning 
activities. We can be most gratified 
that our Illinois Legislature has seen 
the merits of this approach to a con- 
structive and practical solution.” 


Eart E. KEARNS, MANAGER, 
TRANSIT SALES, LOCOMOTIVE 
EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT, 
ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


“The U. S. population of over 175 
million is growing at the rate of three 
million more every year with our 
metropolitan areas growing some four 
times faster than the rest of the nation 
and the ton-mile and passenger-mile 
movement of goods and people is grow- 
ing some three times faster than our 
population growth. If we were to 
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bring all people into our highly con- 
gested urban areas solely by auto, we 
would require some three square feet 
of parking for each square foot of 
business area, thus, relying entirely 
on the auto is not the answer—high 
speed, traffic-segregated rapid transit 
service founded in basic planning and 
designed on a metropolitan area-wide 
basis is also needed. Public financial 
support will likely be needed for 
transit capital requirements, but, will 
in the end save many millions of taxes 
for each community through thorough 
integration of the auto and volume 
passenger transportation.” 





JOHN M. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TRANSIT DISTRICT. 

“A major transportation revolution 
is under way in our metropolitan areas 
in which seemingly diverse groups are 
participating because we all are 
learning that good accessibility is 
everyone’s business. Metropolitan 
transportation is a function of land 
use. In this context must be viewed 
the drastic rearrangement of functions 
which is going on within steadily grow- 
ing urban concentrations. In this, the 
suburban areas have absorbed the 
greater proportion of the new popula- 
tion but the central cities have retained 
their importance as job, shopping and 
cultural centers. It is clear that our 
tightly-packed metropolitan areas can- 
not continue to rely on the automobile 
as the major means of transportation. 
It is inevitable that we must develop 
a coordinated transportation system in 
which rapid transit will augment and 
supplement the automobile. 

“Rapid transit can succeed, however, 
only if it is as good as or better than 
the automobile in terms of speed, com- 
fort, convenience, economy and safety 
and is metropolitan in scope. The 
proposed San Francisco Bay Area 
system, for instance, will employ 70- 
mile-an-hour trains on exclusive rights 
of way to enable travel between any 
two points in no more than an hour. 
Such a system would be _ beneficial 
from an economic standpoint because 
it would reduce the amount of land 
which would have to be removed from 
the tax rolls for automobile move- 
ment and parking facilities, would 
reserve the greatest amount of land for 
economic purposes, would broaden the 
labor market for employers and the 
job market for employees by providing 
fast, congestion-free transportation 
and would guide future development 
along planned and orderly lines.” 


PIERCE, GENERAL MANAGER, 
Bay AREA RAPID 


PauL OPPERMANN, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, NORTHEASTERN ILLINOIS METRO- 
POLITAN AREA PLANNING COMMISSION. 

“Determining the proper role and 
maximum service contribution to the 
metropolitan community of each of the 
main kinds of urban transportation is 
one of the most important metropolitan 
area tasks. This applies to automobiles, 
trucks and busses; it applies to the 
freight railways and to the commuting 
rails and to surface transit lines and 
the taxi cab. Coordinated urban trans- 


portation, including transportation ter- 
minals, including parking lots as termi- 
nals—these are competing for the use 
of land in the high concentration, high 
value areas, most of all in the central 
core of the central city of a metro- 
politan area. The best approach, the 
only effective approach to the solution 
of the problem is a coordinated metro- 
politan area plan to adjust the conflicts 
and to “referee” a coordinated solution 
for the area of metropolitan jurisdic- 
tion.” 


THE HONORABLE ELMER W. CONTI, 5TH 
REPRESENTATIVE DISTRICT, ILLINOIS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


“The mass transportation problem 
cannot be solved except on the metro- 
politan basis. All of the counties and 
cities, that make up the metropolitan 
area, must be willing to plan jointly 
and to subsidize a rapid mass transit 
system that will supply the area’s 
needs. Fast, convenient, public trans- 
portation for the entire area, even with 
its new super-highways, will even- 
tually be strangled by traffic j 


jams 
extending from the northern border 


to the Indiana border and points west. 
Any rapid transit network that is to 
prove workable must be co-ordinated 
with existing railroads and _ transit 
operations on a basis that will be fair 
and equitable to the companies as well 
as the public.” 


TRANSIT RECOVERY? 


When the members of the American 
Transit Association held their annual 
meeting in Minneapolis this year, they 
sounded some notes of optimism about 
their own operations for the first time 
in years. While most transit operators 
regard their company’s plight as some- 
thing less than encouraging, neverthe- 
less, there was widespread feeling that 
the decline in riding had reached rock 
bottom. If a company has survived 
thus far, there is now a better than 
even chance that it will ‘make out in 
the future, it was reported. 

Another happy note was the expres- 
sion of cooperative efforts between 
transit operators and downtown groups. 
When a cooperative spirit prevails 
locally, the transit company will make 
a real effort to provide improved and 
adequate service to downtown. By 
thinking of improved service rather 
than of increased fares, transit opera- 
tors will be stimulating the public’s 
acceptance of transit riding. It was 
reported that there was almost general 
agreement that mass transit riding will 
not increase as long as the automobile 
driver feels he can afford to drive even 
when transit serves him better. 
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LIMITED ACCESS HIGHWAYS AND 
THEIR EFFECT ON INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. The presence of good highways is 
a major consideration in the selection 
of new plant sites. However, it is 
access to these arteries, not their 
adjacency, which is of prime impor- 
tance. With access points spread out 
as they are, it is possible to front on a 
limited access highway and still not be 
convenient to it. 


2. Except for those industries desir- 
ing a prominent highway location for 
advertising purposes, many firms prefer 
to be within easy access of the highway 
rather than to front on it. 


3. Traffic noise from major highways 
is considered objectionable by many 
industries. 


4. Sites along, or convenient to, cir- 
cumferential routes (such as Boston’s 
128) are considered choice locations by 
many industries, particularly those 
serving the metropolitan market area. 
Industrial districts, or “parks,” are fre- 
quently established near such high- 
ways. Warehousing, distributing, re- 
search and development and light 
manufacturing are operations most 
often found at such locations. 


5. Highway sites outside the metro- 
politan ‘fringe’ area are not neces- 
sarily premium items due to _ the 
abundance of such property and the 
lack of adequate utilities and services 
in outlying areas. 


6. Knowledge of proposed highway 
locations is extremely important in the 
selection of new industrial sites. Other- 
wise property may be purchased which 
will be cut up and rendered practically 
useless by a new highway. For in- 
stance, not only may a site be frag- 
mented, creating hard-to-use angular 
parcels, but the new highway may also 
remove a good portion of the property 
from railway access. This points up 
the importance of keeping new high- 
ways at least 500 feet, and up to a 
mile, from rail lines, wherever possible, 
in order to preserve good industrial 
properties lying between highway and 
rail rights-of-way. 


7. Locations near interchanges are 
desirable because of their key position 
with regard to major routes leading in 
several directions. However, a loca- 
tion too close to an interchange very 
often is not desirable because of: 


(a) Excessive traffic congestion at 
such locations. 


Urban Land 


(b) Difficulty of access and egress 
at such points due to the heavy traffic 
and the often complicated and confus- 
ing interchange layout. 


(c) Excessive noise at such loca- 
tions. 





PLANNED INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 
DEVELOPMENT PRINCIPLES 


1. A very careful examination of the 
tax situation, as it will apply to the 
developer, should be made prior to 
developing an industrial district in 
order to establish an operating proce- 
dure whereby the developer will be 
eligible for the most favorable tax 
treatment obtainable under existing 
state and federal regulations. 


2. A survey of the current industrial 
structure and the potential of the area 
for future industrialization should be 
made to determine the types of indus- 
tries most likely to settle in a planned 
industrial district at the proposed loca- 
tion. Layout plans and promotional 
efforts should be based on the results 
of the survey. 


3. A thorough study of engineering 
problems and development costs should 
be made before installing any improve- 
ments. Such study should give con- 
sideration to the following points: 

a. Facilities and utilities in an indus- 
trial district must be larger than those 
used in other types of developments— 
residential and commercial. 

b. District plans should be based on 
a storm history of sufficient duration to 
ensure the occupants proper drainage 
and security from flooding. 

c. Development costs are in direct 
proportion to property depths—the 
shallower the site depths, the higher 
the cost of development and the greater 
the loss in gross area. 


4. In planning the advance layout 
for an industrial district, flexibility is 
the most important consideration. Con- 
sequently, the developer should resist 
outside pressure to have an advance 
subdivision layout put on record and 
have streets within the district dedi- 
cated immediately, as this ties the 
developer to a preconceived plan mak- 
ing it extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to adjust the plan to fit the 
requirements of future prospects. 


5. The streets in an industrial dis- 
trict should carry only that traffic con- 
nected with the operations of the 
district’s tenants. An arterial highway 
through an industrial district should 
be studiously avoided. 


NEW ULI PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from Page 2) 

Of Land and Men by Garnett Laid- 
law Eskew, assisted by John R. 
MacDonald, tells the story of an idea— 
and of the men who conceived it. 

The idea—the founding of a research 
organization to share existing practical 
knowledge about urban land _  eco- 
nomics—was not in itself unique. 
However, there lies a story of compel- 
ling interest in the dramatic early 
endeavors of the Urban Land Institute 
and the willingness of busy men to 
nurture it. 

The man—Walter Seaton Schmidt— 
was one of those benign catalysts who 
could meld the brilliant talents of such 
individualistic early community devel- 
opers as Jesse Clyde Nichols of Kansas 
City, Hugh Potter of Houston, John 
McC. Mowbray of Baltimore, and others 
into a fountainhead of practical infor- 
mation which turned business secrets 
into common business sense. Walter 
Schmidt was one of those devoted men 
who could and did give to those who 
call our suburbs “home” and our cities 
“downtown” that rarest of all gifts— 
himself. 

Although this is the history of a 
research organization and the men who 
made it tick, there is woven through 
it the evolution of our present day way 
of life. The genesis of the shopping 
center, the country club suburb, the 
central city of the future, and the 
planned industrial district can all be 
seen as we trace the steps of dedicated 
successful men who want as their only 
reward, the knowledge that they helped 
make America a better place in which 
to live and work. 

A limited printing of this 200 page 
book has been made and is available 
from ULI at $5.00 per copy. The book 
may be obtained by university, college 
and public libraries free upon request. 





Research Monograph 2 


Have you ordered your copy of 
the second in the new U.L.I. series 
of research Monographs? 


METROPOLITANIZATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


by Jerome P. Pickard 
economic geographer and popula- 
tion analyst of Washington, D. C. 
Special price to U.L.I. Members, 
university libraries, students and 
faculty $2.00 per copy. Regular 
price $4.00. 
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In Print 


Orders for publications reviewed are to be 
addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to URBAN LAND. 


Economic Impact Study of Massa- 
chusetts Route 128. Prepared by the 
Transportation Engineering Division, 
Department of Civil and Sanitary Engi- 
neering, M.I.T. Obtainable from Mass. 
Dept. of Public Works, 100 Nashua St., 
Boston 14, Massachusetts. 1958. 248 pp., 
maps, tables, charts and photos. $25.00. 


Few highways have received the 
interest and publicity—especially as it 
relates to highway-stimulated industrial 
development—as has Boston’s Route 
128. Prepared for the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Works and the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, this 
study contains a detailed inventory of 
industrial and residential development 
along 55 miles of this limited access 
circumferential highway and analyzes 
its effect on adjacent communities and 
the whole Boston metropolitan region. 

The following findings, which are 
among those summarized in the report’s 
“Highlights,” are particularly note- 
worthy: 


“As of September 1957, the invest- 
ment of new plants (land, buildings, and 
equipment) built since 1951 on Route 
128 amounted to about $85,000,000, 
and provided employment for 17,000 
workers. 

“Estimates indicate that additional 
plants in operation by 1959 will increase 
total investment to $137,000,000 and 
employment to 25,500. 

“Most of the relocated companies 
came from intown Boston; 68 percent 
from within a radius of 2% miles, and 
96 percent from within 412 miles of the 
center of the city. 

“After moving to Route 128, most 
companies increased their employment; 
the average increase was about 25 per- 
cent. Some decrease in employment 
and in property value was found at the 
vacated sites. 

“After accounting for loss of value 
and employment at sites vacated by 
Route 128 industries, the net gain to 
the metropolitan area represented by 
these industries was estimated as 
$80,000,000 in investment and 11,700 
in job opportunities, as of September 
1957. By 1959 these numbers are ex- 
pected to reach $129,000,000 and 19,000 
employees.” 

The study is thorough, well organized 
and effectively illustrated; and the 
findings are highly significant. A very 
useful document for those interested 
in the effects of belt highways on urban 
and economic development. 
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Developing Long Island. Harold L. 
Wattel, Editor. Research Monograph, 
Bureau of Business and Community 
Research, Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
Long Island, N. Y. 1959. 91 pp., tables, 
illus. $4.00. 


Thirty-eight articles by various 
authors on such topics as planning, 
economic and industrial development, 
industrial parks, population growth, and 
community services and facilities are 
carried in this monograph. Although 
many of the articles deal primarily with 
conditions on Long Island, much of the 
information is of a general nature and 
has broad application. 


Organizing for Community Industrial 
Development. Local Chamber of Com- 
merce Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington 
6. D. C. 1959. 31 pn, tables, chart, 
bibliography. 50 cents. 

This pamphlet, designed as a pre- 
liminary outline for community indus- 
trial development programs, discusses 
preliminary steps, organization, work 
programs, and procedures in attracting 
industry to a community. Appendices 
include a survey of local chambers of 
commerce and their industrial develop- 
ment activities, a bibliography of 
industrial development material, and 
a list of community industrial develop- 
ment financing organizations and their 
services. 


Technology in American Water Devel- 
opment by Edward A. Ackerman and 
George O. G. Lof. Resources for the 
Future, Inc., The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 1959. 710 pp., 
maps, tables, charts, and photos. $10.00. 

This exploratory study examines vir- 
tually every aspect of the water situa- 
tion in America—from water demands 
and water-control technology to the 
future use of sea water. The stated 
objectives of the study are: (1) to 
review past technical changes impor- 
tant in water development and con- 
struct a meaningful classification of 
such events; (2) to appraise the socially 
and economically relevant technical 
subjects suitable for more detailed 
study; and (3) to appraise the manner 
of studying the relation between tech- 
nology and the administration of water 
development in the U. S. Those inter- 
ested in water problems and their tech- 
nical implications will find this book 
most illuminating. 


PLANITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 2) 
each jurisdiction responsible for subdi- 
vision code administration and enforce- 
ment. Third, without direct reference 


to any specific set of regulations, the 
committee could agree upon the basic 
items which should be covered in a 
new ordinance universally applied 
throughout the area. The committee 
then could progressively develop the 
common form and organization of the 
regulations—but not the specifications 
dealing with lot areas, dimensions, 
street widths, and the like. At the end 
of this process it is hoped that the 
respective jurisdictions could agree on 
a draft containing common definitions, 
general procedure, organization, word- 
ing and plat preparation. 

At this point, if such agreement were 
ever reached, the specifics of the regu- 
lations covering densities of develop- 
ment, lot sizes, street alignment, house 
types, etc., could be left to the respec- 
tive locality. But with uniformity in 
the form and structure of the regula- 
tions agreed on, we would hope to have 
established a common denominator for 
the area as a whole. At least the plan- 


ners and subdividers could then speak 
the same language. 


M.S.W. 


Membership in ULI is open to 
firms, corporations, associations, 
public agencies and individuals 
interested in urban real property 
and its problems. There are two 
types of membership—SUSTAIN- 
ING and REGULAR. 
SUSTAINING membership gives 
you the privilege of attending all 
Plan Analysis Sessions of the 
Community Builders’ and Indus- 
trial Councils and _ submitting 
projects for review and analysis 
by the Executive Groups. You 
may also consult and correspond 
with the technical staff of the 
Institute on specific problems. 
SUSTAINING membership dues 
are $100 a year and entitle you 
to our monthly publication Urban 
Land, and all Technical Bulletins 
on special subjects issued during 
the term of membership. In 
addition, you receive a compli- 
mentary copy of the Community 
Builders Handbook and special 
informational reports, as issued. 
REGULAR membership dues 
are $25 a year and entitle you to 
Urban Land, and all Technical 
Bulletins issued during the term 
of membership. The new edition 
of the Community Builders Hand- 
book will be available at the 
members special rate of $10.00. 
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